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varieties. That which was the heir of the
eighteenth century was at first the more
important. It had been vivified by the fresh
stir of thought and by competition with
Evangelical fervour, but it remained cool
and critical and had little reverence for
tradition. Of this spirit were H. H. Milman,
ultimately Dean of St. JPauPs, who shocked
many of the devout by picturing the heroes
of the Old Testament as real men, and not
as vague and typical objects of reverence.
Such also was Herbert Marsh, Cambridge
Professor of Divinity and Bishop of Peter-
borough, who introduced German criticism
of the New Testament to English readers.
Such also were the Oxford " Noetics," of
Oriel, against whose mode of thought the
Oxford Movement of 1838 was to be a reaction.
Men of this type, priding themselves on
looking facts in the face, were often practical
reformers in the Church and sympathizers
with reform in the State. None was more
practical than Blomfield, who died as Bishop
of London. By his own activity and by his
influence on legislation he was to be powerful
for good. Among the devices of such men
as Marsh and Blomfield for increasing the
efficiency of the clergy was the revival of the
ancient and almost extinct office of Rural